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For Zion’ s sake will 1 not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 


the Righteousness thereof go 
P THAT BURNETH. 
IV. 


AN OPEN MIND 


series of articles on St. Peter, which have 
appearing in The Lamp for three months 
ing are the outcome of 
Editor last spring suggesting that the June 
ie be made a St Peter's We took up 
Suggestieon with alacrity on condition how- 
that the Petrine articles be written by the 
imator of the proposal. We feel that our 
task in connection with these articles has 
akin to that of the first speaker 

fa public mecting, who knows that a 
portion of the audience is hostile to the 
about to be proposed for their accept- 

The principal orator is to follow and what 
tpected of the 
sible, if not an enthusiastic hearing, at least 
and unprejudiced one. Our aim and desire 
Editor is to win for Rome among our Angli- 
brethren. an open mind and a willingness to 
without any foregone conclusions her 

t claim to be the “Mother and Mistress of 
rehes” in general and of the Anglican 

ch in particular. Our brethren should real- 
Mthat we advocate Corporate Reunion with 
not because we have any idea that the An- 
Body would thereby be obliterated or so 
ged into something else as to be no long- 
stinguishable from the Churches of the 
Rite but quite the contrary. The Uniat 
thes of the East. which enjoy communion 
Rome and the protecting oversight of the 


a letter written to 


Number. 


introducer is to win for him, 


GRAYMOOR, _GARRISON, 


forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
Tsaiah, EXT. yx 
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the Churches of the Latin Rite than we do our- 
selves and the Roman Pontiffs have more than 
once during the last three hundred years given 
the authorities of the Anglican Church assurance 
of their readiness to make to us more liberal con- 
cessions even than to the Oriental bodies in case 
the Church of England should sincerely seek re- 
conciliation with the Mother Church of Rome. 
REUNION NOT WANTED. 

The lack of real desire for a return of the An- 
glican Church to reunion with the Holy See has 
heretofore been on our own part and not on the 
part of the occupants of the Chair of Peter. 
This confession in view of the outcry of the Holy 
Spirit against a lenger continuance of the dis- 
ciples of Christ in a state of unjustifiable division 
ought to make us heartily ashamed of our insular 
contentment and cur preference to flock by our- 
selves rather than acknowledge that any prelate 
in Christendom has divine right of jurisdiction 
over us above and beyond the Anglican Epis- 
copate. It should be self evident that we cannot 
come into the wider corporation of the Universal 
Church without sacrificing semething of our in- 
sularity and submitting ourselves to an authority 
more Catholic in its scope and“ more supreme 
than that of our provincial hierarehy. 

THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE NOT ENOUGH. 

Whereas the first essential of Catholic Unity is 
undoubtedly “the Apostolic Fellowship,” that 
alone is not. enough; to be simply Episcopalians 
is quite insufficient. Stppose that all non-epis- 


| copal bodies should by a common impulse for- 


jolic See at_ thishour differ more widely from | sake their separate organizations and join some 
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body of Christians having the Apostolic minis- 
try. This would by no means solve the problem 
of Church Unity. Fellowship with the Apostles 
and their successors cannot mean unity so long 
as the Bishops continue out of fellowship with 
each other. There are at the present day three 
principal bodies claiming the Historic Episcopate 
and having a membership of over three hundred 
million souls and yet these three bodies have no 
fellowship with each other, the Greek Bishops 
are separated from the Anglicans, and the Angli- 
can bishops from the Greek, and the Roman Epis- 
copate breaks bread with neither. Obvious it must 
be to every thoughtful man that the successors of 
the Apostles must themselves learn as brethren 
to dwell together in unity, before the baptized 
millions in fellowship with them can constitute 
one united family. Another thing is equally evi- 
dent—it is impossible for the successors of the 
Apostles to be in unity among themselves unless 
they can agree to acknowledge one of their num- 
ber as head or president over the others. 

In legislative bodies not so much as a commit- 
tee of three can discharge its functions, unless 
one of the three presides in the chair of unity. It 
is a madman’s dream to contemplate a united 
church on earth without a visible head. If every 
parish must have its rector, and every diocese its 
bishop, and every province its archbishop, hoa 
could the whole Catholic Church throughout the 
world exist as one fold without having one sup- 
reme or chief shepherd over all? Did then the 
Divine Founder of the Catholic Church in its 
original constitution provide for a permanent 
head and universal shepherd over His flock, to 
feed the sheep with sound doctrine and protect 
them from the wolves of heresy ? 

A CONTRADICTION. 

From Augustine to Warham the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Anglican Church answered 
the question in the affirmative and by conciliar 
decrees and pastoral letters repeatedly declared 
that the person who exercised jurisdiction over 
the universal Church jure divino was the Roman 
Pontiff sitting in the Chair of Peter. Since the 
Reformation the Anglican Bishops have stoutly 
affirmed the contrary and until very recently it 
has been assumed as a matter of course that 





——. 


every loyal Anglican was in duty bound to be 
lieve and earnestly contend for the Tuder dictum 
that by divine right the Bishop of Rome hath no 
more jurisdiction over the Church of England 
than any other foreign Bishop. To maintain this 
assettion, as though it were essential to the very 
existence of the Ecclesia Anglicana, cur theo- 
logians and scholars have ransacked every nook 
and corner of biblical and ecclesiastical literature 
in quest of arguments to make out a case against 
Rome and to prove that the Papacy is anything 
except divine. 

Now if the position which Henry forced the 
English Church to assume against her will was 
and is a false one there is nothing to be gained by 
| shutting our eyes to the fact. The highest in- 

terests of the Church Universal, or any portion 
of it, can never be subserved by maintaining an 
error. If in very truth the Papacy is a divine 
institution, as our forefathers sincerely believed 
it to be, we have nothing to fear from making a 
fresh discovery of the fact. Certain it is the 
Church of Engiand commanded far greater 
fealty and devotion from the English people un- 
der the Popes than she has ever done since. 
Before the Reformation the whole nation was 
subject to the Church and dissent, save for an 
individual here and there, was unknown. After 
the breach with Rome all the machinery cf the 
state and the repressive legislation of Parliament 
could not keep the people in line, they fell away 
in droves from the Establishment until a hundred 
years after Elizabeth they put the King and the 
Archbishop to death and attempted the complete 
extermination of the ancient Church of the 
realm. The following century witnessed such a 
wholesale decay of religion in the entire country 
that even the clergy were little more than deists 
and the faithful remnant were as scarce as in the 
days when Elijah thought that he alone was left 
of the true prophets of God. When piety did re- 
vive in England it was of the Methodist type 
and this soon lapsed into dissent. In fact it has 
only been since the Catholic Revival that the 
| Church of England has begun to resume any 


| considerable measure of the ascendancy over the | 


English people, which she exercised without a 
rival under the rule of the Roman Pontiffs, and 
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after we have said the very uttermost that can 
be said of the present strength of the English 
Church it remains at this hour a painful fact that 
her enemies are overwhelmingly in the majerity 
in the House of Commons and attacking her vit- 
ais in the form of the Education bill. Has it not 
turned out just as the blessed John Fisher said 
it would when he resisted unto death the abolit- 
jon of Papal rule in the Church of England and 
foretold that rejection of the Papacy would de- 
stroy Unity and open the flood gates of heresy 
and schism, or words to that effect? 

We insist that the question of the Papacy is of 
more vital importance to the future of our 
Church than any other at this time which we can 
possibly consider and this is our justification for 
pressing home to the attention of our fellow 
Cuurchmen the claim of the Bishops of Rome to 
have universal jurisdiction as successors of bless- 
ed Peter over the entire Church of God. Brethren, 
for the very love we bear our Mother, the Ecclesia 
Anglicana, let us entertain towards this great 
question an open mind. 





CHRIST AND ST. PETER. 





A Summary. 

Studied with a fair and open mind in the light 
of nineteen hundred years of Church History 
and the actual conditions of the Christian world 
to-day there is no evidence so powerful for the 
universal Headship of St. Peter and his success- 
ats in office than the New Testament record of 
what Christ himself said and did to Simon Peter. 

That our readers may have before them a con- 
densed presentment of this evidence in its vivid- 
ness and strength we have collected out of the 
Gospels the principal Petrine texts in their order 
with the briefest possible conimentary taken 
from the highest sources. 

(A). Not only is St. Peter's name always put 
at the head of the list, whenever the Twelve 
Apostles are enumerated in the New Testament, 
but St. Matthew expressly calls him, “the First” 
ie. the Primate or chief one. (St. Matthew x.2). 

(B). Simon is brought to Jesus by his brother | 
Andrew, “and when Jesus beheld him He said, 


called Cephas, which is by interpretation a stone.” 
(St. John I, 42). Thus at their first meeting 
Jesus promises a special name to Simon, which 
at once reveals an intention on the part of the 
“Rock of Ages” of associating this man peculiar- 
ly with Himself. 

(C). The name thus significantly promised is 
actually given when Christ chooses and _ sets 
apart the Twelve Apostles, Of so much import- 
ance is this conferring a new name on the Gali- 
lean fisherman that three of the Evangelists make 
mention of it. Says St. Mark, “To Simon He 
gave the name of Peter” ; St. Luke records, “Sim- 
on, who is called Peter”; St. Matthew, “Simon 
who is named Peter.” Thus all four Evangelists 
(note the quotation from St. John above) tell us 
about this new name of Bar-Jona. This is the 
more extraordinary when we consider that only 
three of them mention the Institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament., (the fourth account being 
supplied by St. Paul). 

(D). The explanation of this extraordinary 
attention paid to the surnaming of Simon is giv- 
en in the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew. 
“When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea 
Phillippi. He asked his disciples saying, Whom 


And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it ynto thee, but My Father which is in 
heaven. AndI say alsounto thee, that Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Could words be plainer? Surely the simplest 
and most obvious understanding of them is the 
right one. Until it became the interest of separ- 
atists from the Unity of the Church to read into 
them some other interpretation they were 
commonly understood to mean just what 
they say, viz. that our Lord had called Simon 
from the beginning Peter because He intended to 
make him the rock on which after Himself He 
would build His Church. It is because this inter- 
pretation of the text was the generally accepted 
one by the ancients that among the many titles 


Thou art Simon the son of Jona, thou shalt be | given to the First of the Apostles by the 
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Fathers, Councils and Liturgies of the Primitive 
Church the greatest number have reference to 
him as the rock-foundation of the Catholic 
Church. Here are a few of them: “The rock of 
the Church” (Hilary of Poitiers): “the rock of 
the Church that was to be built” (Tertullian) : 
“receiving on himself the building of the 
Church” (Basil): “the immovable rock” ( Epip- 
hanius): “the most solid rock” (Theodoret): 
“the rock which the proud gates of hell prevail 
not against” ( Augustine): “the foundation sec- 
ond from Christ” (Gregory Nazianzen): “the 
great foundation of the Church” (Origen): 
“the support of the Church ( Gallican Sacrament- 
ary): “the rock and foundation of the Catholic 


Church, and the basis of the orthodox faith” 
(Council of Chalcedon). St. Leo, the Great, 
has paraphrased the passage as follows: “For 


thou art Peter, that is, whereas I am the inviol- 
able Rock, I the corner stone who made both one, 
I the foundation besides which no man can lay 
another: yet thou art also a Rock because thou 
art consolidated by My might, that what things 
alone are Mine, by My power may become com- 
mon to thee by participation with Me.” 

(E). Immense as the foregoing is it is not 
all, our Lerd continues: “And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven: ahd 


whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Grant 


ed that Christ intended to give to St. Peter all that 
the saints and doctors of the Church have ever 
claimed that He did, could He have used strong- 
er language in expressing that intention than is 
here set down? As Christ is the Rock-founda- 
tien of the Church and vet shares this with St. 
Peter, so by a change of figure He promises that 
He will give him government and jurisdiction 
over His Church. Whatever may be said about 
His afterwards conveying the power of binding 
and loosing to a// the Apostles (on which fact no 
one insists more than the Church of Rome) vet 
it remains that alone to St. Peter did He say “/ 
will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven." The giving of keys has been by all 


ritual usage whether sacred or profane the out- 





ward and visible sign of investiture, possession 
and authority and both the Old and New Testa- 
ment afford us striking illustrations. God by the 
mouth of the Prophet Isaiah says: “I will call 
My servant Eliakim . . . and I will clothe him 
with My robe, and I will commit thy govern- 
ment into his hand: and he. shall be a father to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of 
Judah. And the key of the house of David will! 
lay upon his shoulders; so he shall open and 
none shall shut; and he shall shut and none shall 
open.” (Isaiah xxii. 20-22). 
dominion over His Church is expressed by ex- 
actly the same figure in Revelation (III. 7) 
“These things saith He that hath the key of 
David, He that opencth and no man shuttcth and 
shutteth and ne man opencth.” 


Christ's supreme 


(F). In the next chapter of St. 


Matthew's gospel is recorded a striking proof in 


very 


practice as to our Lord’s intention of making St. 
Peter His Vicar. “And when they were come to 
that 
came to Peter and said, Doth not your Master 
He saith, Yes. 
come into the house, Jesus prevenied him, say- 
ing, What thinkest thou, Simon, of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom and tribute, of 
their own children or cf strangers ? 
unto Him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, 
lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, 
and cast an hook, and take up the fish that first 
cometh up: and thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money: that 
take and give unto them for Me and thee.” (St. 


Capernaum, they received tribute money 


pay tribute ? \nd when he was 


Peter saith 


when 


Matt. xvii.24-27). Not only do the tax-gatherers 
come to St. Peter as the one, whom they evidently 
understood to be authorized to speak for the 
Master, and not only does St. Peter give them 
an authoritative answer but the Master in telling 
him how to make good that answer uses the ex- 
traordinary words “For Me and thee.” It must 
be evident to every one that as Levi and all the 
children of Israel “‘paid tithes in Abraham, when 
Melchisedec met him” ( Hebrews vii. 4) so the 
whole Catholic Church of the future was involv- 


“d in this question ef Christ and St. Peter paying’ 


iribute. Without forcing the text in the least 
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it is easy and natural to understand our Lord as 
saying in substance to the First of the Apostles : 
“A matter of principle is involved in this tran- 
saction and I wish to establish a precedent for 
all time in My Church and kingdom. You will 
remember how a few days ago | promised to you 
the keys of authority in this kingdom, now there- 
fore go and do as I tell vou for Me and thee and 
since vou are My Vicar you will understand that 
you are paying tribute not only for us but 
for these also who are and shall be one with us.” 


(G). At the Last Supper in order to give the 


future rulers of His Kingdom an object lesson | 


of ‘how they should discharge their office Jesus 
rises from the table and girding Himself with a 
towel proceeds to wash the feet of His disciples 
and also tells them “He that is greatest among 
ven, let him be as the younger, and he that is 


chief, as he that doth serve.” Remembering 
this admonition the Bishops of Rome from the 
earliest times have signed themselves the “ser- 
vant of the servants of God."’ Then having 
assured them all that He “appointed them a king- 
dom” and that thev should “sit on thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel,’’ He turns and 
addresses Himself directly to St. Peter: ‘‘Simon 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have you (plural) 
that he may sift vou as wheat” (St. Luke xxii. 
31). Take note that although Simon is addressed 


individually it is as the representative or head of | 


the whole body. ‘“‘Satan hath desired to sift 
you” i .c. St. Peter and “those who were with 
him,’ theentire body of the Apostles Next mark 
what Jesus said He had done to prevent Satan 
from having his wish and so preserving from 
ruin the Catholic Church. To those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, the words which tol- 
low carry in them the whole doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility and reveal the sure basis of church 
unity. “But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not. and when thou art converted, 
Strengthen thy brethren.” What is infallibility, 


but a faith that fails not and what Unity can 
there he save round one central figure strong 
enough to impart solidity to all who are united 
with him? 


These two things our Lord prayed 








might be realized in St. Peter and if the prayer is 
not fulfilled in St. Peter's successor at Rome to- 
day, then where on earth is it fulfilled? 

Take a look back at this point and note how 
consistent all the speeches and acts of our Lord 
to St. Peter have been so far. He first promises 
him a name which means stability and strength, 
then He actually confers it, then awhile after He 
explains its significance “thou art Peter and on 
this rock I will build My Church.” He further 
promises him the keys of His kingdom, then we 
find Christ commissioning him to act as His 
Vicar, to pay tribute and saying: “Do this for 
Me and thee.” Forecasting the future of His 
Church and the malicious designs of Satan 
against it He reveals what He has done and will 
do to circumvent the old Dragon by telling St. 
Peter in the presence of the others that He has 
prayed for him that his faith would never fail and 
that his officeshould be tostrengthen his brethren. 
Then comes the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
and still our Lord’s words and actions towards 
St. Peter show that He has undergone no change 
of mind concerning him. He appears to him 
first before He coes to the other disciples after 
the resurrection. St. Peter is still in the fore- 
ground just as formerly. But it is St. John who 
sketches the crowning scene of all, that scene 
where the great Master Builder completes the 
Catholic Church's constitution by lifting into its 
place the key stone of the arch which is 
forever to bind the whole into one. 

“When, ‘therefore they had dined, Jesus said 
to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
Me more than these? He saith unto Him, Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed My Lambs. 

“He saith to him again the second time, Simon, 
son of Jenas, lovest thou Me? He saith unto 
Him, Yea. Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed My sheep. 

He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou Me? Peter was grieved 
because He said unto him the third time, Lovest 
thou Me? And he said unto Him, Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed My sheep.” 
(St. John xxi. 15-17). 
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Some have said that no jurisdiction over all 
the sheep of Christ was given to St. Peter in these 
three sentences; that all the passage means is 


that as St. Peter had denied his Lord three times | 


he was re-instated as a shepherd along with the 
other Apostles by a thrice repeated sentence of 
forgiveness and restoration. 

There is very little doubt that Jesus had the 
threefold denial in mind but if St. Peter is hence- 
forth to be a shepherd of the lambs and sheep in 
no more exalted sense than the other Apostles, 
why did Christ not include them also in His 
speech? “They all forsook him and fled’ (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 56) and with the exception of St 
John none of them behaved any better than did 
St. Peter. If he needed re-instatement they needed 
it too. In fact Jesus did afterwards invest them 
all with a world wide commission and endow 
them as a united college with the plenitude of 


| 
| 


| tian-like title of the Defender of the Faith.’ 


His own Divine mission, but as He said to Peter | 


alone: “Thou art the rock: I will give unto thee 
the keys ; I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fails not; strengthen thy brethren,”’ so to put the 
key stone more firmly into the arch of Catholic 
Unity He said three times to him, who was to 
represent pre-eminently the Good Shepherd, 
“Feed My lambs; feed My sheep; feed My 
sheep.” 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 





“A find which has aroused much interest 
throughout Great Eritain,” says The Ava Maria, 
“is related by the Dublin Freeman's Journal. A 
farmer, at work in a bog near Roscommon, un- 


ings, the outer one of leather, contained a copy 
of Henry VIII's “Defense of the Seven Sacra- 
ments.” The book is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, although the box in which it was bur- 
ied fell to pieces in the handling, and the outer 
covering of the find is greatly injured by age. 


tion of Mr. John Clark (orator to his \ajesty) 
on the delivery of this book to his Holiness: and 
the Pope's answer to the oration, as also the 
Bull by which his Holiness was please: to be- 
stow upon that King (for compiling this book) 
that most illustrious, splendid, and most Chris- 
Asa 
matter of fact, the famous defence was the work 
of Bishop Fisher, not of Henry VIII.” 


Dr. J. B. Hurry has condensed his larger work 
on Reading Abbey into a smaller and more handy 
volume. (The Rise and Fall of Reading \bbey. 
Filict Stock, 
ing this book Church Bells scores the Refor- 
The 


werte 


publisher. 2s. 6d. net.) Review- 
mation spoliation in good sound fashion. 
foul slander that the 
wiped out because of their 
shown in its true colors mere and morc 
year. 


Religious Houses 
rotteness is being 
every 


“The Abbey became wealthy and important, 
and played a conspicuous part in English his- 
tory; so far as appears, it did its work efficiently, 
and was well reported upon to Cromwell by the 
King’s Commissioner, who noted, ‘they have a 
good lecture in Scripture daily read in the Chap- 
ter-house, both in English and in Latin.” [ut not 
the piety of the Abbot nor his ancient friendship 
with the King gained him remission from the 
inevitable. Cromwell noted in his ‘Remembranc- 
es:—The Abbot Redying to be sent down to be 
tried and executed at Redying, with his compli- 
ces ;' and on November 15th, 1539, Hugh Faring- 


| don, the last Abbot of Reading, was shamefully 
earthed a wooden box which, within two cover- | 


The title-page of the volume, which is bound in | 


leather, reads: *\ Defence of the Seven Sacra- 


ments against Martin Luther, by Henry VIIL., | 


King of England, France and Ireland; to which 
are adjoined his epistle to the Pope; the ora- 





hanged, after the merest form of trial, before 
the gateway of his Abbey, a martyr pro Christo 
et ecclesia, for Christ and His Church, as he said, 
The Abbey and all its works were engulfed in 
the great cataclysm of wickedness in which, for 
the time being at all events, ‘all of high and holy 
died away.’ It may be that some scavenging 
had to be done; but one can have little respect 
for the scavengers or their methods, nor can 
one fail to regret the needless vandalism and 


rascality that marred their course, and have left’ 


such scars upon our Church.” 
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The Catholic Standard and Times of Philadel- 
phia, quotes the editor of one of Japan's large 
newspapers as paying this tribute to Christian- 
itv: “Look all over Japan. Our more than forty 
millions have a higher standard of morality than 
they have ever known. Our ideas of loyalty and 
gbedience are higher than ever, and we inquire 


the cause of this great moral advance. We can | 


fnd it in nothing else than the religion of 


Christ.” 


According to Dr. Bigg, Wycliffe “the morn- 








ing star of the Reformation ” was not quite the | 


hero English Protestants have for so many gen- 
erations fondly imagined him to have been. In 
“Wayside Sketches in 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) he describes him as 


Ecclesiastical History,” 


a “dry and unscciable recluse,” and “quite de- 


yoid of the graces which touch the heart and | 


kindle the imagination.” He had plenty of brains, 
and some revolutionary, and rather Erastian. 
notions of Church government, and he was un- 
mistakably on the side of wealth and influence 
rather than with the wronged and oppressed. It 
is very doubtful whether he cither translated the 
Bible or founded the Order of Simple Priests, 
though it is certain that a translation of the Sa- 
cred Look was current during his lifetime—that 
is to say, in the late fourteenth century. He was 
says Dr. Bigg (who recognizes, of course, his 
undoubted scholarship), bitter, narrow, and 
fierce, “the first great instance of the alliance of 
religion with party politics,” and of his courage, 
too, there can be no question; but is seems per- 
fectly clear that “if all our doings without charity 
are nothing worth,” Wycliffe’s was not an ex- 
ample to be followed (Church Bells.) 


The Bishop of Oxford held the annual gath- 
ering of Lay-Readers at Cuddesden recently. 
At the special service which was held in the 
Palace Chapel two lay readers were admitted to 
their office and the Bishop preached the sermon. 
In the evening a lecture was delivered by the 
Rev. Spencer Jones, M. A. 





“THE HOLLOW LAND.” 
“Christ keep the Hollow Land all the summertide.”’ 
tlliiam Morris. 
Written for the Lamp. 
L 
Fair lies the hollow land, 
River, down and wood, 
Though we may not understand 
All the Master could. 


Mist on the higher hills :— 
Cloud of angel-wings— 

Sunlight filters through them, fills 
All the heart of things 


Sing through the Hollow Land, 
Wind and bird and bee 
Songs no one can understand 
But the pure and free. 
Shine through the leafy copse, 
Beams of Mary's sun; 
Silver ali the high tree-tops 
White of Mary's moon 
Sparkle on the still dew-drops 
Stars of Mary's crown 
Cattle on a thousand hills, 
Sheep upon the plain, 
Grazing with contented wills 
In the sun and rain. 


Color of Queen Mary’s dower 
Golden yellow sheaves, 

Redness of the poppy-flower, 
Greeness of the leaves. 


Savor of the salt sea-spray 
Dancing on the down 

Fragrance of the new-mown hay 
Nearer to the town 


Gladness of the May-time, 
Summer sun and flowers, 

Happy work in day-time, 
Sleep in restful hours 

All are in the story 
How God made things good, 
In a glad and golden glory 
Of His Fatherhood. 

IL. 

Underneath the Hollow Land 
Lie the quiet dead, 

Helpless lies the helpful hand, 
Low the lofty head. 


Hearts above are aching 
In a hopeless strife, 
Little ones are waking 
Into light and life 
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And though fair the Hollow Land | 


In a passing show ; 
Those who feel and understand 
All its beauty, know 


That its fashion changeth, 
That the times are set; 

God alone arrangeth 
Without stay or “let.” 


And the sun we cherish 
Must grow old and dim, 
And the world must perish 
When apart from Him 


Life in the Hollow Land 
Is of months and years; 
All the life of all the land 
Is a life of tears 
III. 
So the Lord of all things 
Caring for His own, 
Even for the small things, 
Left His golden throne 


Down the mystic stairway 

To the bourne of earth. 
Of the womb of Mary, 
By a human birth, 


Came the Sun of Healing 
Above human ken, 

All His might concealing 
From the sons of men 


That He might precede them, 
Out of pain and strife 

Head them, join them, teach them, lead them 
Into fuller life 


For the life diurnal 
Waxeth old and din 

Love and life eternal 
Rest alone in Him! 


All is in the story 
How the CHRIST brought good 
In a costly, crimson glory 
Of His Brotherhood. 
IV. 
Now His voice is calling, calling 
Through all after years 


To the weak and falling 
To each one that hears. 


To each one that hearkens, 
Hearkens and obeys 

When the land-light darkens 
And the listener prays 


If he follow, follow, 
This shall lead him on 

O’er mountain, mere and hollow 
Till his journey’s done 


Light before him! mystic 
Shall surround his way; 
Food Divine and Eucharisitic 

Feed him day by day 


These shall lead him slow! 
$y an unknown road 
To the pure and holy, 
To the face of GOD! 


Out of coward dreamings 
To the brave and truce, 
Out of phantom seemings 

To the earth made new. 


Shine through the leafy copse, 
Beams of Mary's sun; 

Silver all the high tree-tops 
White of Mary's moon 

Sparkle on the still dew-drops 
Stars of Mary's crown 


Christ keeps the Hollow Land, 
Let her sons rejoice, 

I may hold His loving hand, 
I may hear His voice 


Kenning is for those who “can,” 
Lo! ‘tis summer weather, 
Man and GOD and GOD and man 
Walk the Land together! 
John W. Taylor, M.D 





THE SOCIETY OF ST. THOMAS.OF CAN- 
TERBURY. 





The Society held its sixth great, that is, whole 
day meeting, on May 15th, at Helborn Town 
| Hall, London, England, when a long and very 
able historical paper was read by Dom John 
Chapman, ©. S. B., the author of many learned 
articles in the Dublin Review, and well known 
no doubt to many of our readers by his criticism 
on “Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims” ( Long- 
mans 6d.). The Rev. Spencer Jones, president, 
was in the chair, and a large audience compris- 
ing not only members of the Society, but also 


| guests, including a goodly number of Roman’ 


| Catholics and others, listened with the deepest 
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interest to all that the Benedictine had to say. 
It is a custom of the Society to surrender the 
morning—1I! a. m. to 1 o’clock—to the lecturer, 
and to devote the afternoon—z2:30 to 4:30—to a 
discussion upon the lecture. But on this occa- 
sion the lecture overflowed its boundaries and 
was concluded, by the unanimous desire of the 


‘members, at the afternoon session. 


A very animated and interesting discussion 
followed in the course of which Mr. R. W. Bur- 
nie, a very able layman, and prominent member 
of the English Church Union, subjected some 
portions of the lecture to a searching criticism. 
Mr. Burnie was present as a guest, not as a 
member of the Society, and his criticism as well 
as those of others were received with courtesy 
and welcomed by all. 

The title of the lecture was “Infallibility in 
the Light of the First Eight Councils,” from 
which it will be seen that the Society, true to 
its name as an association of students, is not con- 
tenting itself with merely touching, but is de- 
voting itself to the serious treatment of great 
subjects. 

The Vatican Council has been engaging its at- 
tention for the past two years and is proposed 
as a subject for further consideration during 
the coming year, October, 1906, to October, 1907. 
It is more particularly the First Dogmatic Con- 
stitution on the Church that is under discussion, 
aad more particularly still, the subject of Infalli 
bility. 

We venture to commend the underlying prin- 
ciple of this Society to our brethren in America, 
in case they may be disposed to form a similar 
society” among themselves. Many of us must 
have felt in past years that mere controversial 
writings, whether on the one side or on the other, 
are scarcely adequate to the case, and that mu- 
tual society, a fair and extended hearing given 
to either side, and the living voice and counten- 
ance to supplement the written page—all this 
brings to our assistance what may be termed the 
fullness of life, and changes the aspect and pro- 
portions of everything. 

To know a@ man’s writings is not necessarily 
to know a man’s self, or even the subject of 








which he is treating ; but to watch the play of his 
countenance as he speaks and to question him at 
once upon points that are not clear; to urge ob- 
jections on the spot and there and then to hear 
what he has to say to them—all this serves to de- 
Stroy suspicion, and to dissipate misunderstand- 
ing. 

_Such is certainly the experience of our So- 
ciety. 

AFRAID OF HISTORY. 

Take one leading illustration of this: It is 
commonly said by Anglicans that Rome is afraid 
of history, and some of us can recall a passage in 
Dr. Liddon’s “Life” in which he alludes some- 
what contemptuously to an attempt on the part 
of some Roman Catholic writers to justify their 
claims by an appeal to history ; adding that such 
an attitude is perhaps ‘scarcely wise on their 
part,’ the insinuation clearly being that history 
is plainly too much for those claims. 

Now does not a lecture such as the one we are 
considering afford an opportunity of having 
this matter out, and is it not better to have it 
out face to face than to content ourselves with 
charges delivered from behind the written or 
printed page. 

On the present occasion, for instance, Dom 
Chapman selected his own title and chose the 
wide field of the first eight councils—all of them 
eastern and not western councils—and covering 
some goo years of early ecclesiastical history. His 
motive in-so doing was to meet our challenge and 
to speak to us upon it face to face; and none of 
us who heard him can henceforth think either of 
himself or of his subject as we should if we had 
heard him not. 

Furthermore in considering the Roman aspect 
of Church history nothing is more necessary or 
more salutary than coming out into the open, and 
stripping the entire enterprise of that suspicion 
of intrigue and underhandedness with which it 
has been so long and so unnecessarily encumber- 
ed. 

OUT IN THE OPEN. 

What, for example, can be more one sided or 
unfair than the attitude which sanctions the en- 
terprise of reunion with the East and at the same 





time denounces all approaches to Rome as dis- 
honest ? 

The average [Protestant perhaps knows little 
of the doctrine cf the Mass, or of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the Eastern Church, or he would be 
as loud in his denunciation of the one project as 
he is of the other; but with our Catholic minded 
brethren it is otherwise, and if prejudice has be- 
trayed us into an attitude of inconsistency and 
sometimes caused persecution of the past, it is 
time surely now to clear our minds of what we 
must call cant, and to open both eyes and not 
one eye only to this great question. 

Let our brethren, on the other side of the wa- 
ter, then, give due consideration to the case: let 
them view the question historically and philo- 
sophically ; and recalling progressive steps in the 
past.—the beginning made by the Oxford Move- 
ment in 1833, and more particularly by the As- 
sociation for Promoting the Unity of Christen- 
dom, in 1857, with the more recent efforts of 
Lord Halifax and the Fulham Palace Confer- 
ence in recent times; let them ask themselves 
whether it may not be well before the great Pan 
Anglican Conference assembles in 1908 to get 
their machine into position and to set their ma- 
chinery to work. 

The way to reunion lies, we may be sure, in, 
the direction of the ancient apostolic Centre of 
Christendom rather than in that of any new and 
impossible project of to-day; in the recovery of 
a lost position rather than in the attempt to man- 
ufacture out of our own imaginations a scheme 
that will never gain any considerable prestige 


and that will certainly not command the atten- | 
tion of the greatest and oldest communion of | 


Christians in the world. 

Our readers may be interested to hear that 
Dom Chapman's lecture is being published by 
the Catholic Truth Society; with a preface ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which it was 
delivered, and making it clear that all who heard 
it did not therefore necessarily endorse its po- 
sitions. 

Finally, in case our readers may care to em- 
bark upon a careful and exhaustive study of this 
particular question, whether with or without or- 
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ganization of a society to help them, we venture 
to recall some materials for their consideration 

Subject : “Infallibility.” 

1. Newman's Grammar of Assent ( 1870 edi- 
tion) pp. 224-227, where the distinction between 
infallibility and certitude is carefully explained. 

2. “Infallibility” by Rev. Vincent McNabb 
O.P. 86 pages. (Longmans, Green & Co. 1/-) 
This states the question from the philosophical 
point of view, and includes in the form of an ap- 
pendix, Chapter I of the First Dogmatic Consti- 
tution on the Church of Christ ( Vatican Coun- 
cil) in Latin and English. 

The headings of the several chapters are (1) 
Antecedent Probabilities; Proof—Scripture and 
Tradition. (II). Nature; What it is not—Reve 
lation, Inspiration; What it is—* Gustodire,” 
“Exponere.” (IIL). Object. Revelation—Direct, 
Indirect. Dogma — Morals — Disciplinary 
Laws — Dogmatic Facts. (IV). Subject — Gen- 
eral Councils—Popes—Manners of Defining. 
(V). Objections. 

1. Against Infallibility. 

2. Against Conciliar Infallibility. 

3- Against Papal Infallibility. 

With the appendix to which we have already 
called attention. 

One passage may be quoted from p 31, to il- 
lustrate the freshness with which the subject is 
treated in the above work: 

“The charism of Infallibility has been dis- 
tinguished from Revelation and Inspiration. We 
must now distinguish it from Omniscience. Not 
only has Infallibility boundaries, but iz is not 
omnipetent within those boundaries. The region 
of Morals, Faith and Worship, i. e., of the Com- 
mandments, the Creed, the Sacraments, is hand- 
ed over to its keeping; yet it cannot add to or 
subtract from anything that God requires Ilis 
creature to do, or believe, or offer. It cannot 
promulgate an eleventh commandment; it cannot 
make a new creed; it cannot add ay eighth sac- 
Tament, or a second sacrifice. Moreover, within 
this limited sphere Infallibility never becomes 
Ommiscience.. . . . . . The Teaching Church 
is a Church Taught. It speaks what it hears; 
yet it does not hear everything, nor does it sce 
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eee Infallibility is but the knowl- 
eige of what we know, that we know it; and of 
shat we do not know, that we do not know it. 
Thus, if the stress were laid on the negative 
aide, ecclesiastical Infallibility might be defined 
as ‘the keen and accurate realism of our ignor- 
gee.’ On its positive side it is ‘the partial, but 
te and certain knowledge of what God has re- 
vealed.’ We are thus led to see that Infallibility 
in revealed truths, though a stupendous gift of 
God, is neither impossible in psy y nor un- 

in theology... . . . Upon the official 
custodians of the Deposit of Faith God bestows 
supernaturally what, in the lower sphere of rea- 
son, is the possession of the humble of heart 
and will.” ; 

It is difficult to stop this work of quoting ; the 
little book is packed with big thoughts that are 
worth more than the twelve pence that we pay 
for our daily newspaper in the course of a fort- 


—_— Difficulties of Anglicans (1870 
edition) Vol ii, pp 320-340. ; : 

4. Infallibility in the Light of the First Eight 
Councils, by Dom John Chapman, O. S. B. 
(Catholic Truth Society.) 

This sets out for us the historical as Father 
Vincent’s book sets out the philosophical state- 
ment of the question. ; 

Theologians assure us that it is impossib*> to 
understand the doctrine of papal infallibility 
without understanding also the principles of tra- 
dition and development, but the above references 
will supply us at least with an introduction to 
the great subject, and in the case of most people 
will certainly remove many misconceptions and 
open out before many minds the prospect and 
possibilities of reunion. 





THE FOX-GOD AS A REVEALER OF 
SECRETS. 





The Japanese have a proverb which says todai 
moto kurashi, “just under the candlestick is the 
darkest place in the room,” and if you could 
see a Japanese room with a tall wooden candle- 
stick, holding a dimly burning candle enclosed 
by a shade of semi transparent paper, you would 
see how true to life the proverb is. It is true 
also in another way. Tokyo is the candlestick 
of Japan—the light-giving centre of Japanese 
illumination. A few miles out of Tokyo you 
come upon dark spots which seem to be absolute- 
ly untouched by Western civilization and light. 
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They are at the foot of the candlestick, and the 
bright rays of Western light have passed them 
over on their way to enlighten other places. 
Such a place is Haneda. It is eight miles from 
Tokyo, at the mouth of the river which you cross 
as Kawasaki by train on your way from Yoko- 
hama to the capital... . . . . We will suppose, 
then, that fatigued with our journey, we have 
reached the hostelry—its name Komeya or Rice- 





Having thrown our penny to the leper, we 
pass on to the shrine, a typical heathen builid- 
ing, where the eye is confused by the multitude 
of mysterious and apparently meaningless sym- 
bols. There are many stone lanterns, the gifts 
of pious worshippers whose prayers have been 
answered. There are brass gongs hanging up 


i ° ° ° 
before the inmost shrine to call the attention of 


the diety within, who may be “asleep, or on a 
journey,” like Baal in the Book of Kings. Char- 
acteristic of the temple are two stone images of 
foxes, sitting up and “begging,” with frills 
around their necks. This is a shrine of Inari, 
the Rice-Goddess, the friend or the foe, accord- 
ing to circumstances, of the men with whom 
she comes in contact, the goddess who knows 
the future and can give good counsel to the per- 
plexed. 

The foxes are the attendants of Inari, and it 
is through them that the future can be known. 
For the fox has the power to assume at will the 
form of a mam and to mix in human society. He, 
therefore, learns a great deal, and if you can 
only get on the right side of him he can give 
you very much useful information. Hitherto we 
have only been visiting the shrine for our pleas- 
ure. But suppose we have come on business— 
to consult the Fox-God—what then? Well, we 
should wend our way back to the tea-house, and 
let the land-lady know that we wished to consult 
the kannushi or head priest of the temple. And 
the landlady, being a woman, would ask us 
whether we wished to inquire about a marriage 
or about our business speculations ; for those are 
the two things as to which men all over the 
world are most interested to know the future. 
We should have to satisfy her curiosity somehow 
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or other, and then she would go to the priest 
and make arrangements for us to spend the night 
alone in the shrine. 


When the devotee is thus alone in the sanc- | 


tuary he listens to the voices of those who come 
to the shrine during the night to worship. Pos- 
sibly these are the unhappy ones among men 
who come to pray, in their hour of sorrow and 
shame, when none save the Unseen can see them. 
But that is not quite the popular belief about 
them. To the superstitious these mysterious 
worshippers are foxes in human form, who have 
come to serve in the temple of their mistress In- 
ari, the goddess of rice, and the words that they 
utter on such occasions are not the sighings of 
a contrite heart, but vaticinations of the future, 
to which the devotee must listen with rapt at- 
tention, as containing something that it is of 
importance for him to know. On the morrow 
he will go to the kannushi, tell him what he has 
heard, and receive the interpretation thereof. 
This interpretation is called by the Japanese 
tsujiura the same name is given to pieces of 
white paper on which sentences have been writ- 
ten in invisible ink. You buy a sheet for a very 
small coin, expose it for a few minutes to the 
heat of the Aibachi fire, and there is your fortune 
in black and white. But that is not genuine tsn- 
jiura, the genuine article is connected with the 
mystic voices heard in the Fox Temple. 


A friend of mine once told me of an experi- 
ence which he had. It was not at Haneda, but at 
another Inari temple near Osaka; but the tsuji- 
ura ceremony is the same everywhere. He was 
a rice broker, and had had so many unlucky spec- 
ulations on the Rice Exchange that he thought 
of giving up the business entirely. But before 
doing so, he thought he would consult the ora- 
cle. So he made an arrangement with the kan- 
sushi, and in due time was locked up in the dark, 
uncanny, idol temple. Had it been in the summer 
he would probably have had many nocturnal vis- 
itors, but it was winter and he had to wait a long 
time; for even foxes will not readily leave their 
snug little lairs when the thermometer is down 
below zero. However, at last some one came, 
and the sound of the wooden gceta on the stones 
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showed that it was a party of two. \Iy friend 
listened with breathless attention. The foxes jp 
human form approached the shrine, sounded the 
gong, clapped their hands, breathed a silent pray- 
er with bowed head, and then at last one of 
them broke the silence. 

“How far is it to Takaeda?” said he. 

“Not very far.” 

“Then let's go there and spend the night.” 

And with that they walked off, and for the 
rest of the night there was silence. 

The next morning he went to the kannushi and 
told him what he had heard. 

“Ah!” said the reverend gentleman, who te 
ceived him in full canonicals, “the one asked 
how far it was to Takaeda, did he ?” 

“Ves.” 

“And the reply was that it was not far?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hm!—And did you notice the direction in 
which they went?” 

“Yes; they turned to the left.” 

“That's good,” said the priest. “The left is 
the fortunate direction—it is a good omen. And 
they asked the distance to Takaeda. Taka-cda 
means ‘high branch’; it shows that your fortunes 
are going to rise. And they said it was not far— 
which shows that your fortune is going to rise 
soon. It is quite clear that you had better go 
back to Osaka, and go on with your specula- 
tions.” 

My friend was overjoyed, and hastened back 
to his haunts on the Osaka Rice Exchange, 
where he plunged manfully into speculation as 
the Fox-God had told -him. But Taka-eda prov- 
ed a broken branch, and let him down badly. 
He lost and lost, and at last was forced to give 
up the business of a rice broker. 

And these people, you will say, are the coun- 
trymen of Oyama and Togo, of Ito, Okuma. and 
the other makers of New Japan—the men reno- 
vated and inspired by the Bushido that men vaunt 
as the best thing that the world has yet seen! 

We might have found some of the same con- 
trasts in the days of Christ and His Apostles, had 
we visited Imperial Rome. On the one hand, 
a newly established empire, built up on the foun- 
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dation of an Imperial House, which claimed di- 
wine descent, by the labors of men of great cul- 
ture, refinement, and of the loftiest spirit, of Hor- 
ge and Mixcenas, of Cesar, Augustus, German- 
jens; on the other, in the slums across the Tiber 
the grossest of superstition and the most de- 
graded religions. Substitute Japanese names for 
the names of the great ones at Rome, and you 
have, save for the one fact that the Japanese is 
more xsthetic than the Roman, an exact replica 
of Imperial Rome in the Japan of to-day. 

It was the Catholic Faith, im its pristine fer- 
yor and purity, it is true, that saved Imperial 
Rome. when philosophy failed it, when the Ro- 
man lushido failed it, when the luxury of Im- 
perialism sapped the strength of the primitive 
Roman simplicity. It is the Catholic Faith, re- 
stered to its pristine fervor by the necessities of 
the twentieth century, that will be the preserver 
of Japan, when, in the inevitable course of events, 
the old order changes, entirely giving place to 
the new, when the theory of a divine monarchy is 
found untenable, when modern materialism, s 
congenial to the spirit of the middle classes, has 
swept down the lofty but badly-grounded ideal- 
ism of the samurai, and when the ancient relig- 
ions of the land cease to have any message for 
the Japanese people.—Japanese Sketches by Ar 
thur Lloyd, M. A., in the Catholic World. 





SELF-EXAMINATION. IV. 


{Translated from the French) 

When interior reform shall be sufficiently ad- 
vanced Reunion will be less difficult. 

The movement towards Reunion which ha: 
been inscribed on the first page of this Review. 
that many people still think cf as a Chimera, is. 
nevertheless, one of the most powerful move- 
ments possible and one most certain to be brought 
to a conclusion. The concentration of scattered 
forces, individually or collectively. to collaborate 
in a given work, that is above all, one character- 
istic of the modern age. The social sense is alive, 
everywhere in the churches as well as in the 
workshops and laboratories. One separates no 
longer, and it is a long way from Luther, or de 
Lammennais, to the Abbe Loisy. There is a reap- 
proachment already. The history of the Pro- 


testant Churches of England and America since 
1830 is the most typical illustration of this fact. 
communion, 


The most numerous _Protestant 





Methodism, during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was divided into seven or eight 
churches. The twentieth century will witness 
their legal reunion, already begun. Two Presbv- 
terian churches in Scotland have consolidated. 
After provincial unions of already separated 
congregations, national unions are being formed ; 
federations of free churches; international evan- 
gelical associations are forming; societies for re 
English 
and the American Episcopal Church, are looking 
toward Rome. 


union are surging everywhere; the 


Reunion is not an affair of diplomacy; it does 
The origin 
must not be found in a weakening of ecclesiasti- 
cal life propiticus to that kind of verbal inten- 
tions that only lead to a false peace. The desire 
of reunion is born, in each church, in the efforts 
made in that church to regenerate itself; it 15 
always a deepening of its own principles which 
lead it to understand others, and to draw nearer- 
to them. The return to Rome of the English 
Church is not due to a Roman propaganda, but 
rather to the Oxford movement: That is to say 
to a renewal of the religious life in that Church, 


and to a subsequent work whichmade it re-find, 
and then re-establish its proper traditions. 


not bedeck itself, but knows itself. 


On this plane difierences no longer separate 
but unite. At last a spirit of charity is substituted 
for a spirit of hate, for these violent personali- 
ties that bring about divisions. Churches have in 
this way been brought together like old friends. 
The differences of temperament between them 
have only been a perpetual solicitation for a 
more complete and binding friendship. 

The separatist regime is orly possible in an 
age of fragmentary existence, of violent reaction. 

An apostolate cannot accommodate itself to it. 
The same religious passion that makes the mis- 
sionary prepares the way for the reunion of sep- 
arated churches. Missions and reunion answer to 
the same needs, are dominated by the same neces- 
sities. Reunion, made possible by the interior 
reform of those who are going to unite, will com- 


| plete and consecrate this work of reform. It will 
| do away, at one stroke, with a great many pre- 


iudices. 
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Has any one thought of how much the Eng- 
lish Church and to-morrow the Russian Church 
can bring us that is criginal? We shall not be 
the only ones to give. They will restore to us 
many usages that we have abandoned, many ac- 
tivities that we have lost. They will show us the 
vitality proper to Catholicism, and the manner in 
which it adapts itself to other societies, churches 
that are the furthest from us, and vet which have 
great vitality. The Russian “Raskols” and Eng- 
lish Dissenters and their American offshoots, 
should not be neglected. The elementary relig- 
ious movements in these churches are interest- 
ing as fine efforts which would be expended in 
vain but for the example, apart from individual 
profits. We have a great deal to learn from them. 
They resemble plants, which have been long 
smothered and are pushing up to the light. They 
indicate clearly the craving ef very religious 
souls, who have not yet had the right to be heard 
with us and whom we have too long imagined to 
be silent. The discipline which these congrega- 
tions require from their members, the manner in 
which they interest themselves in a common 
work, their recognition of the necessity of a 
daily task, deserve recognition and serve as an 
inspiration. Why not have among us little soci- 
eties of friends, classes for mutual edification and 
instruction, so linked with the Church that there 
would be no danger of their degenerating into 
sects? Why not give to the workman or shop- 
keeper the same task that Methodism gives to 
its itinerant preachers? “I like Catholics,” one 
of these men said to me, “but in Catholicism | 
couldn't do what I do now.” And it’s true. There 
was a time when laymen were evangelists. The 
Church even gave them an official consecration 
by conferring on them minor orders. Such insti- 
tutions should find a place in such a well-order- 
ed and elastic society as the Church. We can 
fill in the outlines after they have been enlarged : 
and the hierarchy will not be weakened in any 
way: Reunion must partake of this double char- 
acter. In any case it couldn't be accomplished by 
a relaxation of principles. The Church did not 
emerge from an association of rudimentary or- 
ganisms; on the contrary, from what has taken 
place in civil governments, with her it is the Bish- 








opric that has created the parish. The power 
comes irom above, it is not elaborated in the 
groups among which it is distributed; and it 
transmits itself, but does not flow here and there 
at the will of individual inspirations. 

The more we consent to shape, correct, add 
here and there, the more inflexible the Church 
will be. They must come to us. We shall know 
how to wait. 

Revue Catholuque des F glises. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE LIFE OF SIR TOBIE MATTHEW, 
KNIGHT, BACON’S ALTER EGO. 


The following Prospectus has been received 
by us from the publisher, Elkin Matthews, Vigo 
street, W. London. The author has been an oc- 
easional contributer to Tue Lamp and we are 
glad to give it a place in our columns: 

“ The ‘Life ‘of Sir Tobie Matthew. which is 


| here introduced to the public under the title be- 
| stowed upon the versatile Knight by his friend 
| and intimate Sir Francis Bacon, who described 


Sir Tobie as his 4/ter Ego, has been compiled 
exclusively from original, and chiefly unexplored 
documents, preserved among the Domestic and 
State Papers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and from other MSS. The work will 
be found to contain historical matter of excep- 
tional interest, not only to students of the His- 
tory of the period, but to the general reader also. 
The author, Mr. Arnold” Harris -Mat- 
thew (de jure Earl of Landaff, of Thomastown, 
County Tipperary), has left no stene unturned 
to make the ‘Life’ both accurate and interesting. 


| The original work, written by Mr. Matthew, 


was found to be too large for a popular volume, 
and the author has availed himself of the able 
services of Miss Annette Calthrop, a lady well 
known in the literary world, who has rendered 
important assistance in the abridgement of the 
MS. 

“The book is profusely illustrated with por- 


| traits of the principal celebrities connected in 


any way with Sir Tobie’s career. 
Price of the forthcoming volume is 12 s. net. 


Only a limited number of copies, we understand, 


will be published. 
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THE DESCENT OF THE ANGLICAN 


EPISCOPATE. 
I. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR E. WHATHAM. 


Rector of St. Peter's Church, Louisville, Kentucky 
INTRODUCTION. 





The paper following this introduction was read be- 
fore the Louisville “Clericus,” its contention having 
formed part of a recent correspondence between the 
writer and Bishop Satterlee touching the repetition im 
the Washington Cathedral Hand Book of certain pop- 
war but inaccurate views of the origin and trend oi 
Anglican Church History. The untenableness of these 
views had been fully demonstrated by modern Anglica> 
gtiters of the school of Stubbs, Bright, Maitland, Col- 
fins, and Hunt. Unfortunately the works of these nate 
scholars are not those in popular use. These are the 


eritings of such authors as Jennings, Lane, Chapin. 
Gray, Little, and Guilbert, which, while they undoubt- 


edly contain much that is true and interesting, never- 
theless, on the whole present an entirely wrong view oi 
the subject, and in detail, many imaccurate statements 
The Washington Cathedral Hand Book has adopted 
the views and statements of the more popular writers 
This is unfortunate, since it is only natural to assume 
that the Hand Book of our “National Cathedral” wil! 
be taken by the general public as representing views on 
English Church History that are accepted by modern 
Angiican authorities. Feeling the gravity and import- 
ance of all this, I these 
views which had appeared in the Hand book, viz. the 
descent of the Anglican episcopate; the beginning of 
Christianity in England; and the purport of the counci 
of Clovesho, A. D. 747. I prepared a brief paper deal 
ing with these three points, producmg evidence from the 
best modern writers, showing that as represented in the 
Hand Book they were not in harmony with the facts 
of the case. I enclosed this paper with a letter to 
Bishop Satterlee, who handed my communication te the 
author of the Hand Book. This gentleman sent a 
courteous reply in which he attempted a defence of the 
views I hact ventured to criticise. It appeared, however, 
that the writers upon whom he had relied for his in- 
formation are not, with perhaps one exception, recog- 
mized as leading authorities. Waivieg this point, how- 
ever, | sent him further evidence showing the inaccur- 
acy of the views to which I had taken exception. Again 
he replied courteously, but this time without further 
defence, simply saying that he had already given me his 
authorities for the views published in the Hand Book, 
and that he had supposed these were reliable writers 
Assuming therefore that the views to which I had 
taken exception will remain uncorrected, and possibly 
May reappear in fresh editions of the Hand Book, | 
take this opportunity of letting the general reader know 
what the best modern writers have to say on the points 
im question. 


selected three of eTroncous 


For the sake of clearness | will first state the nature 
of my contention in this present paper, which deals 
only with the descent of the Anglican episcopate. 

A widely spread and commonly accepted view of the 
Anglican episcopate is that im structure it represents a 
cord of twisted threads derived separately from, and 
connecting it with, the episcopal succession of earlier 
Churches whose foundations were due to separate 
apostles. Three such threads of episcopal succession are 
represented as derived in unbroken continuity from the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, Smyrna, and Rome, respect- 
ively, the two former by way of Gaul and Britain, the 
latter from Rome direct. The object is to show that the 
Church of England is less indebted to Rome than to 
other Churches of separate and independent apostolic 
origin, since she inherited her episcopate im the first 
instance not from Rome but from these other Churches. 

In the first place, however, the conception of the epis- 
copate of amy Church as a cord made up of separate 
threads connecting it with earlier Churches from which 
these cords had been derived, is an entirely wrong way 
of viewing the character of the episcopate. The epis- 
copate is neither a cord made up of threads, nor a net 
made up of meshes. It is a status or office belonging 
to the whole Church, incapable of being specially 


appropriated by any separate National Church, or 


| affected by the particular character of such Church. 


Consequently, no bishop transmits his episcopate, or the 
episcopate of a particular Church, to another by con- 
secration. He merely admits into what already exists 
to the whole Church. Thus, 


when a new Church is founded, the episcopacy exer- 


as belongimg uniformly 


cised therein cannot be viewed as something acquired 
either by the personal gift of a bishop of another 
Church, « heritage belonging 
specially to another ecclesiastical establishment. Were 
this so, the admission of a mew Church by an older 
Church into the exercise of episcopal functions, would 


r transmission of a 


give to the pew Church the special character of the 
older Church, which would thus older 
the parent of the newer institution. 

I am not here opposing the view of a Church being 
recognized as the parent of the Church or Churches it 
may have directly and exclusively founded, but simply 
the view that the admission of a new Church into the 
episcopate by an older Church, transmits to the new 
the special inheritance of the older institution. In the 
case of the Church of England, its founder was the 
Roman the Great, acting through 
Augustine, and the attempt to show that the episcopate 
of the latter had been derived by unbroken continuity 
from the Churches of Jerusalem and Smyrna, respect- 
ively, by way of Gaul and Britaim, even if it could be 
proved, would not make the Church of England any 
less indebted for its origin to the Church of Rome 

| The consecration of Augustine as first bishop of the 
Singlish by Gallican bishops in A.D. 597, did not admit 
the newly founded Church of England into the exer- 
cise of the Gallican episcopate, but into the episcopate 
‘ im general. Thus, as no peculiar Gallican heritage was 


constitute the 


bishop, Gregory 
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bequeathed to the Church of England by the consecrat- 
ion of Augustine at Arles by French bishops, it is clear 
that its foundation was due to Rome, from whence 
Augustine had been sent for this very purpose. 

at substantial aid in the conversion of the English 
had been received from the Celtic Church by way of 
lona and Lindisfarne subsequently to A. D. 597, does 
not in the least affect this conclusion. It was but a 
brief even if an important episode in the history of En- 
glish Christianity, commencing with the coming of 


Aidan in 635, and ending with the council of Whitby | 


in 664. The result of this twenty nine years labour was 


quickly absorbed by the more active and better organ- | 


ized Church of England. When Augustine arrived in 


Kent, throughout the entire region of Britain then | 


occupied by the English, and commonly known by the 


name of the “Saxon Heptarchy,” there was not a ves- | 


tige of the early British Christianity existing. This had 
been driven mto North Wales, West Wales, 
Strathclyde. Here it remained doing absolutely nothing 
for the Christianity of England until it was finally ab- 
sorbed in the twelfth century into the Church of En- 
gland. As it had been with the earlier Anglo-Celtic 
Church, so now with the later Welsh Church, the ab- 
sorption of either was but an episode in the life of the 
English Church, affecting absolutely nothing as to her 
origin, and practically nothing in her developing in- 
stitutional life. For the first she is indebted to 
Rome directly, and for the second indirectly, since she 
had been admitted into the exercise of episcopal funct- 
tons by bishops in communion with Rome To the 
episcopates of the British and Celtic Churches, respect- 
ively, she owes nothing, since, accepting for the moment 
the view of the Anglican episcopate as a cord of twisted 
threads of episcopal succession derived from other 
Churches, these never were included in that of the 
Church of England. This we shall now proceed to 
show, and also that the Anglican episcopate can only 
be traced with an unbroken continuity from an apostolic 
source, by way of the Church of Rome. - 
THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE 


In the Washington Cathedral Hand Book on pages 
55 to 60 of the latest edition, the succession of Bishops 
m six sees, viz.: Jerusalem, St. Davids, Canterbury, 
Lyons, and Rome, is given with the express intention 
ct showing that the American Episcopate can trace 
its succession back to the first apostolically appointed 
bishops of the respective sees of Jerusalem and Smyrna 
by way of Canterbury, St. Davids, Arles, and Lyons, 
and, consequently, to episcopal origins independent of 
the see of Rome. That this is the intention of the Hand 
Book there can be no doubt, since this is the intention 
of all similarly associated tables of episcopal succession 
given by Anglican writers, such as Chapin ( Primitive 
Church); Gray (Apostolic Succession); Barbour (The 
Beginnings of the Historic Episcopate); Guilbert (The 
Church before the Court of Reason); of Cole (The 
Anglican Church); and Lane (Illustrated Notes on 
English Church History). 

Notwithstanding this intention as presented in these 
works, including the “Church Club Lectures,” 1880. pp. 
12, 14. 24. and many more, for their name is “Legion,” 
we have Canon Venables asserting in the Ency. Brit. 
that “With the Ancient British Church, the later Epis- 
copacy of England had no connection” ( Episcopacy). 
In the same volume Prof. Freeman contends, “One 
point which cannot be too strongly insisted upon at 
this stage is that the Church of England which was 
founded by Augustine, has nothing whatever to do with 
the early British Church” (England). With the re- 


spective conclusions of these two acknowledged author- ! 


ities, agree such scholars as Stubbs, Bright, Collins, 





and | 
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the succession of the Anglican Episcopate as represen. 
Mason, and Hunt. Not those, however, who a 

ed in the Washington Cathedral Hand Book. Here ig 
the words of Prof. Barbour, “The list of ltishops of 
Lyons is produced as forming a_ link between the 
Apostle St. John and the first “Archbishop of Canter. 
bury” (p. 57). Cole tells us that there are three succes 
sions in the Anglo-Saxon Church, and that cach one of 


its bishops derives his succession from British 
Scottish, and Anglo-Saxon bishops (p. 105). Lane 
calls this succession a “three-fold cord. which 


he describes as having been derived separately from 
Gaul, Rome and Jerusalem (Vol. L, pp 
87). Guilbert, after connecting St. John 
episcopate of Lyons, informs us that Augustine was 
consecrated not at Rome, but at Arles, by Virgilius the 
twenty-fourth bishop of Arles, and Actherius the thirty. 
first bishop of Lyons. As the English and American 
bishops have received their succession through the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, the succession of Augustine 
becomes of the greatest importance, for it assures ox 





that their Orders have come to them not from the Rom- 
an, but from the Gallic Church” (p. 58). He then 
gives a similar list of bishops to those given by Chapin, 
Gray, Barbour, and the Washington Cathedral Hand 
Book, showing the succession from St. John through 
Lyons and Canterbury to our own bishops of the 


American Church. Chapin and the Washington Cathed- 
ral Hand Book also give the succession from St. James, 
the first bishop of Jerusalem, through St 
Canterbury to our American bishops 

Unfortunately all these lists contain bishops imserted 
as links who im some cases have no business to be 
there at all, while in others, evidence is entirely lacking 
which would warrant them being placed where they 
appear. This I will now show by examining the tables 
of episcopal succession as given in the Washington 
Cathedral Hand Book 

The episcopate of Jerusalem is connected with that 
of Canterbury by two links, David, consecrated by John 
III, the 51st bishop of Jerusalem, and Chicheley, con- 
secrated by Pope Gregory XII. David was the firs 
bishop of St. Davids, and Chicheley, translated to Can- 
terbury, was, according to the Hand Book, his 65th 
successor in the same see. The significance of this ar- 
rangement is plain, viz. that the episcopate of Jern:- 
alem had been blended with that of Canterbury Ww 
David and Chiceley, and so eventually with that of the 
American Church 

In the first place, however, it is a tradition merely 
that David was consecrated by a bishop of Jerusalem 
The statement to this effect appears for the first time 
in a life of St. David writen by Ryddmarch, the g&th 
bishop of St. David's, 550 years after David's death 
It appears to have been written in support of the m- 
dependence of the Welsh Church which at that time 
was in serious danger of being lost by absorption mto 
the Church of England, which actually came to pass 
a few years later. This life was written about A. D 
1088, and having been examined by modern acknow- 
ledged authorities, Freeman and Jones, has been pro- 
nounced by them to be more or less worthless. Amongst 
other points set aside by them and other scholars, are 
David's metropolitanship of the Welsh Church, and the 
story of his journey to Jerusalem and his consecration 
by the bishop of that see. The authors of “Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents ;” the articles “David” m 
Smith's Dic. of Christ.. Biog.. and the Dic. Nat. Biog: 
together with the Diocesan History of St. Davids, m 
the Diocesan History Series (S. P. C.K) 
endorse the conclusions of Freeman and Jones. With 
the rejection by all these authorities of the story of 
David's consecration by a bishop of Jerusalem, we are 
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rely warranted in dismissing him as a link connecting 
the episcopate of that see with that of the see of Can- 
terbury, and so finally with the episcopate of the Ameri- 
Church. 

“Chichelcy. the second link, numbered the 116th pre- } 
jae after James the first bishop of Jerusalem, was an 
Englishman, consecrated at Lucca by Gregory XII, 
ghen on a mission from King Henry IV. to the Pope 
The see of St. Davids only became vacant during Chich- 
dey's Tesidence at Rome. Chiceley’s episcopacy was not 
derived irom the Welsh Church, consequently, it 
formed no link between the episcopal succession of the | 
Welsh Church and that of the English Church as deriv- 
ed by the former im an unbroken continuity from the | 
ae of Jerusalem. Thus Chiceley as well as St. David | 
gust be struck out, as they have no right to appear 
where they have been placed in the Hand Boox of our | 
“National Cathedral.” 

In A. D. 1143. the independence of the entire Welsh 
Qharch finally ceased, when in that year the Archbishop 
of Canterbury consecrated Gilbert at Lambeth as bishop | 
of St. Asaph. Henceforth this see came under the | 

¢ jurisdiction of the Crown and Church of 
nd. The diocese of Bangor had come under this | 
jonsdiction in 1092, that of Liandaff in 1107, and St. ! 
Davids in 1115. From these dates respectively, bisheps 
for these separate sees had been consecrated in England 
by English prelates exclusively. From 874, bishops for 
the sec of St. Davids had been consecrated at intervals 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, such as 
Uunworth by Ethelred of Canterbury, and Tamerin by 
Eliric of York. From 972, although nominated by Welsh 
princes and people, bishops for the see of Llandaff had 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
There are no records cither of the sce of Bangor or St 
Asaph during their independent existence (see Cutts 
Dic. Ch. Eng., pp. 36, 377, 525. and Stubbs—Episcopal 
Succession ). 

Whatever descent of the episcopate of the Ancient 
British Church had been inherited by the Welsh 
Charch, it must have become extinct by the time the sce 
of St. Asaph was finally absorbed into the jurisdiction 
of the English Crown and Church in 1143. Before that 
date the remaining three sees of the Welsh Church 
Bangor, Liandaff, and St. Davids, had, as I have stated 
already lost their independence Nor is there an) 
ground for assuming that during this process of ab 
sorption some purely Welsh bishops may have assisted 
to consecrate Anglican nominees to Welsh sees, since 
from the time of Archbishop Theodore, A. D. 668, the 
English Church had held that ali ordained by bishops of 
the Scots or Britons who held to Celtic usuages had 
no orders in the Catholic Church until these had bee: 
confirmed by the imposition of hands by a Catholi 
bishop (Hunt—His. Ch. Eng. p. 133). Thus it ap 
pears impossible that any purely Welsh bishop could 
have assisted at consecrations which affected the Angli- 
can Episcopate. What appears to thave happened is 
that as the older British Episcopate died out in the 
later Welsh Church, it was supplemented by a purely 
Anglican Episcopate 

An attempt has been made to incorporate the Wels! 
Episcopacy into that of the English Church through 
Chad and Archbishop Brithwald, the successor of Theo- 
dore. because Chad was consecrated by Wimni, assisted 
by two British Bishops and Brithwald is recorded by 
Ralph Diceto as consecrated by Godwin, metropolitan 
of Wales (Walliarum). In the first place. however 
Theodore reconsecrated Chad, or as | should say. con- 
secrated him for the first time through all grades of 
orders up to the Episcopate inclusive. There has beer 
considerable controversy over this point as to wha’ 
Theodore actually did to Chad. It has been claime! 


that since Wini was a Catholic Bishop, Theodore could 
not have viewed Chad's orders otherwise than as ir- 
regular, because orders conveyed by one bishop though 
irregular are still valid. Dean Stephens in the Dic 
Nat. Biog. (Chad)., thinks that Theodore either re- 
consecrated Chad, or made good his defects by some 
additional rites. Canon Overton confesses that he 
cannot discover what Theodore did in this case (Ch 
of Eng. Vol. L, p. 74). Dr. Hart in the Church Club 
Lectures for 1889, p. 79, thinks it is impossible to say 
just what the words mean. The Rev. Wm. Hunt thinks, 
however, that Bede's and Eddi’s representation of the 
matter cannot be dismissed, as they are probably cor- 
rect, viz., that Theodore consumated his ordination 
anew, conferring all the orders on him as though his 
ordination had been imvalid from the beginning ( Bede, 
IV.2; Eddi, C. XV; Hunt—His. Eng. Ch. p. 133). 
Had these writers who are uncertain as to what was 
done im this matter only compared the statement by 
Roger of Wendover with the declaration of the general 
canons of the whole Church, they would have seen at 
once the true explanation of what was done m this case 
Canon Overton thinks that “perhaps” these statements 
of Bede and Eddi refer “to the fact that Chad had 
been appointed to a see not canonically vacant.” Here 
is the real point at issue. Wendover (1237) tells us 
that Theodore “degraded Cedda, a holy and modest 
man, who, he was informed, had been improperly pro- 
moted to the archbishopric of York, and recalled Wil- 
frid who had been unjustly expelled” (Vol. L, p. go). 
It had heen claimed by Cypian and affirmed by the 
decrees of Sardica, and Chalcedon, that “If a bishop 
was ordained into a full see when another was regularly 
ordained before him, his ordination was of no effect” 
(Bingham, Vol. VIL. p. 51). Not merely irregular, but 
of no effect, that is, no orders were conveyed at all in 
this case. Chad therefore in Theodore’s eyes had never 
been ordained at all, as, indeed, the Ecumenical Council 
of Chalcedon in A. D. 451, had decreed. Thus when 
Bede and Eddi represent Theodore as conferring all 
the grades of Orders upon Chad with fresh rites, for 
this is what their combined statements imtimate, they 
are m harmony with Wendover and the canons of 
Chalcedon, Sardica, and the opinion of Cyprian. All 
this proves that even if Chad did assist Theodore to 
consecrate after his re-ordination, of which there is no 
record, no episcopacy of the British Church was trans- 
ferred by hin to the English Church, since Chad's 
previous ordmation to the cpiscopate was not merely 
irregular, but ipso facto null and void 

In the case of Theodore’s successor, Brithwald, it is 
clear that either Diceto, or a transcriber of his ms 
had made a mistake, since both Bede, and Florence of 
Worcester, state plainly that Brithwald had been con- 
secrated by Godwim, metropolitan of Gaul (Galliarum), 
and not of Wales (Walliarum). There has evidently 
been some confusion between Galliarum and Walliarum. 
This is the opinion of the late Canon Bright. who in a 
letter to me under date Sept. 1896, wroie, “The notion 
that an English successor of Theodore would accept 
consecration from a Welsh bishop is too extravagant 
to discuss.” Scholars are unanimous in agreeme with 
Bede that Brithwald was consecrated by Godwin of 
Lyons, metrovolitan of Gaul 

From all that has now been said it is abundantly 
evident that a purely ‘Welsh episcopacy as mberited 
from the early British Church never came into contact 
with the episcopacy of the Church of England. Con 
sequently, no thread of episcopal succession from the 
see of Jerusalem ever came into contact with the epi< 
copal succession of the American Church by way of 
St. Davids and Canterbury 

o be Continued 
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THE EDITOR’S MAIL BAG. 


THREE DEEP CONVICTIONS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


My Dear Father: 

All readers of the Lamp are, I am sure, desirous of 
“Unity,”"but may I question whether much of the ar- 
gumentative writing in the Lamp will conduce to this? 
The idea that the Church of England started with St. 
Augustine is so very unhistorical and unfair that any- 
thing which implies it will, I am afraid, put back the 
hope of Unity rather than assist it. Yet anyone read- 
ing your paper would imagine, if they did not know 
better, either that there was no British Church before 
St. Augustine came or that the Saxon exterminated the 
Briton 

Instead of this, the British Church was a powerful 
one which, took its part in several Church Councils 
and the British people were not only not exterminated 
but never entirely conquered by the Saxons, and to this 
very day remain more distinguished among the people 
of England than all the races invaders, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans 

This is interesting too to recognize that the same or 
nearly the same crucial points which separated the 
British Christians from St. Augustine and his followers 
are those which throughout all English history and 
even now still keep us from peaceful union. It is not, 
it never really has been, any point of true Catholic 
Faith but it was then and now the deep conviction of 
our people 

(1) That the use of the vernacular is an essential 
for both public and private worship: 

(2) That compulsory celibacy for the Clergy is un- 
Catholic and wrong. (.. Peter himself being a méar- 
ried man) and 

(3) That the assumption of temporal authority and 
power is unjustifiable and mistaken. 

It is these things which kept our forefathers from 
teal union with Rome. It is these which still keep 
us from union. If I am wrong, please correct me; if 
i am right (as I beliewe I am) is it not wise that all 
teaders of the Lamp, all who earnestly desire union 

and even our Holy Father himself should understand 
our difficulties ? 

I am, dear Reverend Father, 


of successive 


Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, 
22, Newhall street, Birmingham. 


17th June, 1906. 





DR. GAIRDNER'S WITNESS. 
Dear Sir: 

Readers of The LAMP may be interested in the fol- 
lowing statements by Dr. James Gairdner, our fore- 
most living historian. I had sent to Dr. Gairdner some 
of the extracts from the “Church Quarterly Review” 





as quoted in the June number of THE LAMP. together 
with a few remarks of my own. Dr. Gairdner, in a le- 
ter which he was good enough to give me ful! permis- 
sion to quote from, wrote ‘I quite agree with you and 
the writer in the “Church Quarterly’ that there was no 
‘thought of questioning Papal jurisdiction before the 
Reformation. Indeed I go as far as to say that any 
wilful attempt to do so would have been sinful. Again 
“tyranny cut off England from Rome.” Dr. Gairdner is 
not a Roman Catholic, nor is he of the Anglo-Roman 
school; but I think that that only adds weight to his 
testimony. . 
Yours, &c., 

J. P. VALETIN 


Oxford, England. 
July, 1906. 





THE PATH TO UNITY THROUGH ROME OR CONSTANTINOPLE 
Rev. Dear Mer. Eprtor : 

Ganon Ingram N. W. Irvine, formerly an Anglican, 
now a priest of the Holy Eastern Church, asserts m 
the last issue of Toe Lamp that Rome is under ana- 
thema of the Undivided Holy Catholic Church before 
the great schism between the East and the West; that 
she was the author of the schism and cut herself off 
from the unity of the Catholic Church and has led other 
sister churches of the West to err. The Canon wants 
Unity and “is working for it on the basis of the Seven 
yeneral Councils which the Holy Eastern Church ree- 
ywnizes—a Church which has never added .to nor taken 
irom the Faith.” He asks “for the sake of Unity there 
xe produced from well avthenticated facts that the East- 
ern Church finally sanctioned the Primacy de jure di- 
vino of Rome in the Council of Ephesus or at Chal 
-edon or in any of the Seven General Councils.” 


In common with all who profess the Nicene creed, 
your reverend correspondent believes in “One Holy 
Church.” The Holy Scriptures bear witness that She 
is a Visible and Organic Body whose organization was 
conceived and built by the Son of God; She has a di- 
vine life from Him her invisible Head; She is possess- 
ed of divine power by the abiding assistance of God 
the Holy Ghost. All this to effect the divine purpose of 
her existence. For throughout all time She is the sole 
depository, the guardian and the Teacher of divine 
Revelation. Pentecost Day was that of her birth. 
Henceforth to the consummation of ages this Human- 
livine Society has an indefectible life, fulfilling her di- 
vine mission of teaching the Word of God This then 
s the Kingdom of Christ, His Body, My Church, the 
City Seated on a Hill, the One Fold, the Pillar and 
Ground of Truth. 

Oneness or Unity is of her very essence. And on this 
note of the living Church of God, the Fathers of the 
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ft Christian centuries laid great stress. The works 
a@ St. Cyprian who died in 258 are replete with the 
abject. He as Bishop of Carthage strove to heal the 
hism of Novatus. I cite but one passage: “There is 
ee God, and one Christ, and His Church one, and a 
seople joined in solid oneness of body by a cementing 
q@ncord. Unity cannot be sundered nor can one body 
ke divided by a dissolution of its structure, nor be 
ast piccemeal abroad with vitals torn and lacerated.” 
(De Un. n. 19). 

Plainly then the Branch Theory cannot apply to the 
Quarch of Christ, nor can she have a rival on Earth. 
li She existed, as the Canon rightly holds, undivided 
for eight or nine centuries, then must She still bein her 
indefectible unity on earth, or else notwithstanding the 
promise of God omnipotent ‘the Gates of hell have pre 
sailed against her.” 

2 “Where Peter is there is the Church,’ wrote St. Am- 
trose, Bishop of Milan, who died in 397. St. Cyprian 
cted above writes: “There is but one Baptism and one 
Holy Ghost and one Church founded by Christ the 
Lord upon Peter, through an original and principle of 
amity.” (Ep. 1, xx: 5). Again “There is one Church 
and one chair founded by the voice of the Lord upon a 
rock.” (Ep. 42). Passage after passage of the Fathers 
can be advanced showing that the Primacy is an essen- 
tial part of the organization of the Church established 
by the Son of God. The Protestant Church writers, 
Barrows, Neander, Milman, the Secular historian Hal- 
lam cannot conceal, but admit the undeniable fact of 
the exercise of Papal Supremacy im the Church by the 
Roman Pontiffs. By the ecclesiastical writers in the 
first six centuries this supremacy claimed and acted on 
by the Popes in government and in teaching over the 
whole Church was held to be not by concession of the 
Church, nor by usurpation on the part of the Popes, but 
by Divine right, having been instituted by Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the person of Blessed Peter: and that 
was perpetuated in the Roman Pontiffs, the success- 
ors of St. Peter in the Apostolic See of Rome. The ad- 
mirable series of papers now appearing on St. Peter 
m your columns will bear their fruit and solve the 
Canon's puzzle, for St. Ambrose’s Uéi Petrus ibi Ec- 
élesia, shows the true and only path to the One Holy 
Church of the Nicene Creed. For as St. Augustine 
says of Peter, “By reason of the Primacy of his Apos- 
tolate, he represented the person of ° the Chirch and 
was a type of its universality.” 

3 Your reverend correspondent is at sea about the 
doctrine of iniallibility. Revelation provides for the 
true and proper adoration of God, and for the eternal 
welfare of the people. But unless there be an uner- 
Ting teacher of it how can it be known or understood ? 
It is necessary for the very being of the Church. Ex- 
pounding or deciding what is the message received 
from Jesus and the Holy Ghost is plainly not to add 
to Revelation, though such explanations give precision 


and clearness to the truth. I presume the Canon admits 
the first Seven Councils were infallible, and that their 
doctrinal decrees did not add to the Faith once deliv- 
ered to the Saints. 


Il. 


To the well-worn and oft refuted charges quoted by 
Canon Irvine to iustify his present contention, I give 
short answers in the words of theological writers em- 
inent for their historical knowledge. 

1. “The Church of Rome never owned by Divine 
right one foot of ground in the British Islands until 
A. D. 596 and within a hundred years that quasi-own- 
ership was wiped out of existence.” 

So states your Correspondent. He implies, by this 
the Roman Church had no loca! position in Britain. 
Against which | cite these identical facts. 

A. D. 314. A council was held at Arles in France 
which was attended by three British Bishops, Eborius 
of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius of some 
other see probably Lincoln. They subscribed to its de- 
crees which were sent to the then Pope, Sylvester, by 
whom they were confirmed. 

A. D. 347. British Bishops took part in the Council 
of Sardica as recorded by St. Athanasius. They signed 
its decrees, which in its seventh chapter establishes ap- 
peals to the Roman Pontiff to settle questions concern- 
ing accused bishops. The Council wrote a synodical 
letter to the reigning Pope, Julius. “For,” say they, “it 
will seem to be best and most proper if the bishops 
from each particular province make reference (or send 
information) to their Head that is the See of the Apos- 
tle Peter.” 

A. D. 429. British Bishops were present at the Cour- 
cil of Troyes in France where they besought that Coun- 
cil to assist them in overthrowing Pelagianism. 

Of this British Church, Dr. Goodwin, Anglican Bish- 
op of Carlisle in his Church of England past and pres- 
ent, says: “There is no evidence of any substantial 
difference between it and the Church which Augus- 
tine established.” 

A. D. 596—1534. It is undeniable that Pope Gregory 
the Great sent St. Augustine with authority to proclaim 
the Gospel to Saxon England; that in due course of 
time the Roman Church parcelled England into dioceses 
and provinces; that St. Augustine by command of the 
Pope received episcopal consecration at the hands of 
the Bishop of Arles and was appointed by His Holiness 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury; that he and his 
sixty-eight successors in the same See of Canterbury 
one and ail received their spiritual jurisdiction from 
the Roman Pontiffs, to whom cach took oath “to be 
faithful and obedient to Blessed Peter and the Holy 
Roman Church. They recognized the Pope as Head of 
the Church, the source of ecclesiastical authority, and 
the final court of appeal in matters spiritual. In a 


word during nearly a thousand years the Church in 
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England received through Rome as through a great 
artery that divine life of jurisdiction by which her 
Bishops were united with the rest of Christendom 
under the same Church government, in the same faith, 
in the same sacraments 

2 “All of her (the Church of Rome's) decrees in 
reference to her divine right to claim over the Church 
of England were as baseless as the one of Adrian IV. 
when he by divine right gave Ireland into the hands of 
Henry IL, King of England.” 

Of this Privilege or Donation the distinguished his- 
torian Revd. J. R. Green, an Anglican Clergyman, nar- 
rates in his Short History of the English People: “The 
enterprise as it was laid before Adrian IV. took the 
color of a crusade. The isolation of Ireland from the 
general body of Christendom, the absence of leaven- 
ing and civilization, the scandalous vices of its people 
were alleged as the grounds of Henry's action. It was 
the general belief at the time that all islands fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Papal See and it was as a pos- 
session of the Roman Church that Henry sought Ad- 
rian’s permission to enter Ireland. His aim was to en- 
large the bounds of the Church, to restrain the progress 
of vices, to correct the manners of the people and to 
plant virtue among them and to increase the Chris- 
tian Religion Adrian by his bull approved the 
enterprise as one prompted by the ‘ardor of faith and 
love of religion’ and declared his will that the people 
of Ireland should receive Henry with all honor and 
revere him as their lord.” 

Adrian acted on no divine right claimed any 
such in granting the petition of Henry 
They appealed to 


nor 

The nations of 
Europe were at that time Catholic 
the Pope to be their Supreme Judge and Arbiter im 
civil matters. Thus did the Holy See acquire a right 
over the Christian nations In virtue of 
this concession the jurisprudence of the twelfth 
tury allowed the Roman Pontiff to band together Cath- 
olic provinces for the invasion of infidel lands or badly 
Further it 
until the fifteenth century believed that the Emperor 


jurc humano 
cen- 


governed Christian nations was then and 
Constantine had given all Christian islands to the Ro- 
man Church to maintain the splendor of religion. In- 
deed it was so asserted even in the Corpus Juris Canon- 
ici of Gratain. 

3. “Call to mind,” says your correspondent, “how 
Rome still thrives on the theories of the ‘False Decre- 
tals—though she herself this forgery 
How too she still will let her children believe the Nag’s 
Head story about Anglican Orders.” 

These “False Decretais’ did not originate in Rome 
but in Western France from &45 to 857, and were not 
compiled in the interest of the Popes. They were proved 
by Cardina! de Cusa, Bellarmine. and brother Ro- 
man theologians to be forgeries. Of them Father Clark, 
S. J. a learned convert from Anglicanism in the His- 
torical Paper series of the Catholic Truth Society, 


acknowledges 


writes: “In fact there is not a single prerovative 
privilege of Rome asserted in the False Decreta|s 
was not generally recognized as the common law of 
Christian Church. They changed nothing, altered 
ing, added nothing; at most they only put in 
shape what was before less easy of access and so he 
ed to popularize a doctrine which was sometimes 
gotten by local prelates and to keep before their m 
that dependence on the Holy See which is the ce 
doctrine of Catholic ecclesiastical discipline 
Encyclopedia Britannica asserts: “The idea is ex 
ed that the False Decretals were the invention of 
author's brain fabricated for purposes of Papal agg 
izement.” 

Surely the Canon is joking about the Nag’s 
story. It is news to me that Holy Church lets her d 
dren believe it. Whether they do so or not is ¢ 
of the teaching authority of the Church 

4 “A general council condemned Pope Honorius 
a heretic.” Card. Newman in Vol. ii. p 317 of ‘Diffie 
‘The condemnation of Hom 
orius by the Council in no way compromises the 
trine of Papa! Infallibility. At the it was 
decided that Honorius m his own person was a here 
tic, which is inconsistent with no Catholic doctrine.” 


ties of .\nglicanism’ writes: 


most 


The learned Cardinal Hergenrather is still more ea 
plicit m his well known work Church and State His 
Eminence says: “Pope Hionorius may be reproached 
with having encouraged error indirectly by not pro 
ceeding against it with timely vigor: but it cannot be 
said that he defined error which would alone tel! against 
the dogma A Pope is not infallible in proceed 
ings such as those of Honorius who contributed une 
tentionally to the increase of heresy by not issuing de 
cisions agaist us. His letters to Sergius contain no de 
cision, neither do they contain any false doctrine. Ne 
decision of his was or could be condemned as falseg 
otherwise the Sixth Council would have contradicted 
itself for it recognized that the Holy See had at aff 
times the privilege of teaching truth 
ed for having 


He was condemn 
himself for the 
spread of heresy by having neglected to publish decis# 
tons agaist it; and in this sense alone was his condem- 
nauion confirmed by Leo II.” 


rendered responsible 


Apologizing for so large a trespass on your space, I 

am yours faithfully in Christianity, 
(Monsignor) T.J. Care. 

Arno, Catirornia, July 11. 1906 

P. S—In reply to the Revd. Canon's enquiry, I would 
suggest Father Waterworth’s Faith of Catholics in three 
vols. published by Pastel & Co. of N. York. Therem 
will be found eighty pages of extracts from the writers 
of the frst six centunes on the Unity of the Church 
and one hundred on the Primacy of St. Peter and his 
Successors—-Al!natt’s Cathedra Petri, Allies’ Throne of 
the Fisherman, Archbp. Kendricks’ Primacy of the 
Holy See 





